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Die Ch nsttieeumaien 
(Fortsetzung.) 


Auf etwas miissen wir aber noch auf- 
merksam machen: Man fange niemals zu 
singen an, bevor man den Mund gedffnet 
hat. Die Nichtbeachtung dieser Regel hat 
zur Folge, dass sich unwillkirlich vor den 
Anfangsbuchstaben ein “n” eindrangt, das 
widerlich klingt und den ganzen Eindruck 
eines sonst noch so schonen Gesanges stort. 
Statt eines “Oremus” kommt ein “nOre- 
mus” zum Vorschein, statt eines “deus” 
kommt nun ein “ndeus.” Das ist hasslich 
und entsteht nur aus iibler Angewohnung. 


Beobachtet der Priester die Winke, die 
wir hier gegeben haben und bringt er einen 
gehorigen swccus von inniger Andacht und 
herzlicher Frémmigkeit mit in die Kirche, 
so wird sein Gesang erbauen, sein Gesang 
wird schon klingen, auch wenn die Stimme 
keine tiberaus klangvolle ist, er wird An- 
dacht erregen, und was die Hauptsache ist, 
Gott den schuldigen Tribut leisten, den er 
ihm nicht bringt, wenn er diese Eigenschaft 
nicht hat. 


In zweiter Linie kommt dann der Diri- 
gent des Gesangschores in Betracht. Ama- 
larius fasst in seinem Werke “de Eccl. of fi- 
ciis lib. III., cap. 3 die Pflichten des “prior 
scolae cantorum” kurz in folgende drei 
Punkte zusammen: Er hat die auserwahl- 
ten jungen Leute im Gesang, im Lesen der 
liturgischen Biicher und in guten Sitten zu 
unterrichten. 


Er hat also: 

1. seine Sanger im Gesange zu unterrich- 
ten. . Er hat darauf zu achten, dass 
die kirchlichen Gesange auf dem Chore ge- 
nau, correct und in einer der hehren Feier 
wirdigen Weise vorgetragen werden. 


Was speciell die Choral-Responsorien be- 
trifft, so muss er den Inhalt derselben ken- 
nen und verstehen, damit er sie selbst recht 
vortrage und Andere sie dann correct vorzu- 


tragen lehren konne. Er muss die wichtig- 
sten Regeln iiber den tonischen Accent 
(accentus acutus) kennen, damit die Re- 
sponsorien schon vorgetragen werden; denn 


gerade von dem richtigen Verstandnis der 
Regeln tiber den tonischen Accent hangt die 
Schonheit des Vortrages dieser einfachsten 
syllabischen Gesange ab. Der Accent hat 
den grossten Einfluss auf den Ausdruck der 
Melodie, klingt ja schon ein sch6n accentuirt 
gesprochener Satz melodisch. Dadurch 
namlich, dass die eine accentuirte Silbe stark 
hervortritt, klingen die anderen etwas nie- 
dergedriickt, dumpfer. tiefer—der Wechsel 
von Hohe und Tiefe, das Element der Melo- 
die. Unwillkirlich nehmen schon in der 
Rede die dem Accente vorausgehenden Sil- 
ben eine aufsteigende Bewegung an, wah- 
rend die nachfolgenden mehr der Tiefe zu- 
neigen. Die Fluctuation bildet das erste 
Princip fiir die Bildung der Melodie. Selbst 
bei den einfachsten Choralmelodien, den 
Choral-Responsorien, lasst sich das wahr- 
nehmen, z. B. bei dem “Zt cum spiritu tuo” 
in der Prafation. Der Satz-Accent liegt auf 
der Silbe “spi” bis dahin steigt die Melodie, 
erreicht in “spt” den Hohepunkt, um sofort 
in “72” auf den urspriinglichen Ton zuriick- 
zugehen. Sie steigt noch einmal im “two” 
zum hochsten Tone hinauf, weil das “tw” 
einen Nebenaccent im Satze tragt und qui- 
escirt dann einen Ton hoher. So wunder- 
bar einfach der Bau dieser Melodie ist, so 
ergreifend schon und zum Herzen dringend 
tont dieselbe, wenn sie schon vorgetragen 
wird. Das muss der Dirigent verstehen, 
wenn er die Responsorien schon vortragen 
will. Dasselbe gilt in erhGhtem Masse bei 
reicher und reichhaltig gegliederten Melo- 
dien. 


Kann der Dirigent das nicht von selbst, 
so muss er sich miindlich oder aus Biichern 
Rath erholen, wobei der erstere Weg jeden- 
falls der sichere ist. 


2. Muss er die liturgischen Vorschriften 
in Bezug auf den kirchlichen Gesang genau 
kennen, denn wenn er sie nicht kennt, kann 
er sie auch Andere nicht lehren. Er muss 
den kirchlichen Kalender lesen k6nnen, 
sonst muss er immer fragen, und nicht Jeder 
hat die Eigenschaft, dass er das immer ohne 
Selbstiiberwindung thun kann. 


Er muss in den Choralbiichern “zu Hause 
sein,” sonst wird er fortwahrend im Unge- 
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wissen sein und wer wissentlich in der Un- 
gewissheit vorgeht, fehlt schon. 


Es geschieht gar nicht so selten, dass auf 
dem Chore ein Durcheinander herrscht, in- 
nerlich und ausserlich—Nach Aussen gibt 
sich diese Unordnung oft dadurch zu erken- 
nen, dass Dirigent und Sanger nicht wissen, 
was sie zu respondieren haben und auf ein 
“justum deduxit per vias rectas” ein “inten- 
de prospere procede et regna” mit der gross- 
ten Unverfrorenheit herabsingen. Es gabe 
da eine herrliche Blumenlese, wenn man 
sich alles das zusammenschriebe, was da 
gestindigt wird. Und wo liegt der Fehler? 
In letzter Linie beim Dirigenten, der alles 
krumm und gerade gehen lasst, und voll 
Verzweiflung vor seinem [irchenkalender 
steht, als wenn er eine neu entdeckte Keil- 
schrift zu entziffern hatte, dem die Aus- 
driicke desselben wie Hierolglyphen vor- 
kommen, die er nicht entrathseln kann. 


Wir konnen -da den Organisten, Chor- 
regenten—oder was immer fur einen Titel 
der den Taktstock schwingende Chorleiter 
fihren mag—nichts anderes rathen, als mit 
dem Kalender in der Hand zu demjenigen 
zu gehen, der ihm zur Entzifferung der rath- 
selhaften Zeichen den Schlussel gibt—zum 
Priester. Man kann allerdings nicht ver- 
langen, dass der Laien-Chorregent das von 
Anfang wisse, aber das ist doch kein un- 
billiger Wunsch, dass er sich Rath hole. 
Besser, zuerst eine kleine Ueberwindung, 
als spater viel Aerger und Verdruss, viel 
Spott und Lachen. 

Der Organist ist in den meisten Fallen 
auch Dirigent. Was braucht nun dieser? 
In erster Linie muss er die Choral-Respon- 
sorien begleiten konnen. Man _ begreift 
nicht, was da oft geleistet wird! Wahrend 
der Organist die prachtigsten Reminiscen- 
zen aus Opern usw., ja sogar Strassenlieder 
als Praludien zum Besten gibt, ist er nicht 
imstande, diesen einfachsten aller diatoni- 
schen Gesange den gehorigen harmonischen 
Schmuck zu verleihen. 


Und doch muss der Dirigent mit den 
Choral-Responsorien beginnen, wenn er 
iiberhaupt den Gesang der Kirche pflegen 
will! Wer aber die Anfangsgriinde nicht 
kennt und Choral pflegen will, ist ein Thor, 
weil er auf einen Grund baut, der nicht vor- 
handen ist! 


Es ist nicht etwa Gehassigkeit oder N6r- 
gelsucht, was uns dieses anscheinend harte 
Urtheil abgerungen hat, es ist der “zelus 
domus domini,” der Eifer fiir das Haus 
Gottes, fiir die Ehre Gottes, die wir iiberall, 


und besonders in der Kirchenmusik gewahrt 
wissen wollen. 


Der Dirigent soll die Sanger in guten Sit- 
ten unterrichten. Da man aber nie etwas 
geben kann, was man selbst nicht besitzt, 
so muss vor allem der Dirigent selbst ta- 
dellos sittliche Eigenschaften besitzen. Die- 
se Forderung ist durchaus keine tbertrie- 
bene, sondern im Wesen des katholischen 
Cultus, der ganzen Liturgie, sowie im Inte- 
resse der Musik, sowie des Dirigenten selbst 
begrindet. Ein religids-sittlich nicht ma- 
kelloser Dirigent kann unmoglich seinen 
Untergebenen jene Gesinnungen einflossen, 
mit welchen sie als Acteurs beim hl. Opfer- 
acte mitwirken sollen. Ein religids und sitt- 
lich gleichgiltiger Chorleiter wird der Ein- 
fachheit der Choral-Responsorien gewiss 
keinen Geschmack abgewinnen koOnnen. Die 
nothwendige Folge aber davon wird sein, 
dass er auf die Ausfthrung derselben kein 
Gewicht legt, weil sie ihm eben zu nuchtern, 
zu ernst und heilig erscheinen—und das 
gustiert er nicht. Der feinfthlige Zuhorer 
merkt es an dem ersten Responsorium, wel- 
cher Geist den Chor beherrscht, und wenn 
alles Uebrige gewissermassen den Stempel 
der Classicitat tragt, wird er genau erken- 
nen, welche Stunde da oben auf der Empore 
geschlagen hat. 


Das in Kurzem nach Amalarius die Pflich- 
ten des Dirigenten. 


Die dritte bei den Choral-Responsorien 
hervortretende Persdnlichkeit ist der Orga- 
nist. 


Ein altbewahrtes Sprichwort, das schon 
den Kindern immer und immer wieder vor- 
gesagt wird, lautet: “Bescheidenheit ist des 
Mannes Zier.” Wir modchten es auf den 
vorliegenden Fall specificieren: “Beschei- 
denheit ist des Organisten Zier.” 


Nicht leicht racht sich die Nichtbeach- 
tung dieses Sprichwortes so, wie hier. Ein 
unbescheidener Organist ist ein Krebsiibel, 
las mit allen Mitteln, selbst—wenn noth- 
wendig—mit operativem Eingriffe vom 
Chore zu entfernen ist; denn die Unbeschei- 
denheit ist eine “Tugend,” die furchtbar an- 
steckend wirkt. Ein unbescheidener Orga- 
nist, der glaubt, er sei das “agens” auf dem 
Gesangschore, wird den Dirigenten und die 
Sanger tyrannisieren; diese werden ihn 
nachahmen und dann ist das Malheur fertig. 


Wir haben oft Gelegenheit gehabt, die 
Wahrheit des Gesagten zu erproben. 


(Fortsetung folgt.) 
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The Catholic Church Organist. 


3y P. U. Kornmueller, O. 5. B., 
Translated by Albert Lohmann. 


(Continued. ) 


We shall better see the necessity of the 
above mentioned qualifications of a Cath- 
olic organist, if we view these qualifications 
in the light of the duties to be performed by 
the organist. To realize the full extent of 
these duties, let us accompany the organist 
to his keydesk and observe him in the exer- 
cise of the various functions of his office. 


1. The Catholic Church organist as a 
player of preludes, interludes, and postludes. 


It is a general custom —a custom per- 
mitted by the Church—to play the organ at 
divine service during the intervals when 
there is no singing; in certain cases this 
practice is even declared “appropriate” — 
hence it is even called for—by the rubrics. 
This playing will have to be of longer or 
shorter duration according as the intervals 
of time, to be filled in by the organ, vary in 
length. Now, whether this kind of organ- 
playing be in the nature of a prelude or of an 
interlude or of a postlude, in any case, it 
ought to conform, on the one hand, to the 
spirit of the particular season of the ecclesi- 
astical year and to the peculiar character of 
the divine service or of the parts of the serv- 
ice, and, on the other hand, to the character of 
the singing or instrumental music to which 
it refers. It should be noted here that the 
character of the liturgy and of the liturgical 
music generally corresponds to the spirit of 
the ecclesiastical season. An intelligent and 
capable organist will try and usually be able 
to vary his playing accordingly. Thus, on 
festive occasions, he will make his organ 
speak in joyous and solemn accents; his 
themes and harmonies , ill be inspired by a 
brighter and more exalted mood; and he will 
have a good opportunity for a full display 
of his art.* But, on less festive occasions, 
his playing will be toned down to simpler 
and more moderate proportions. It is well 
to note here also that the organist should ac- 
commodate his playing to the peculiar mood 
and spirit of even the separate parts of di- 
vine service; thus, at the time of Consecra- 
tion, his music ought to be softer and more 
restful than, let us say, at the beginning or 
end of Mass. And so, too, he should play 


*For longer preludes and postludes nothing 
better can be chosen than fugues and artistically 
wrought fantasias. 


differently on days of mourning or penance 
and on days of joy or thanksgiving. In this 
way he will have a wide field for exercising 
his zeal and ability, his object being to im- 
part the right liturgical spirit to the singers 
and the faithfu! by his preludes ; to maintain 
and intensify this spirit by his interludes; 
and to re-echo and confirm it by his post- 
ludes. 


Introductions and postludes to vocal or 
instrumental pieces ought to be closely, in- 
trinsically related to these pieces; the play- 
ing of only a few chords to suggest a new 
key or to maintain the key of a piece just 
performed, is not sufficient. Moreover, these 
preludes, interludes, and postludes should, 
in character, resemble the pieces to which 
they are supposed to have a connective rela- 
tion and, if possible, develop motifs and 
ideas taken from these pieces. It is certain- 
ly most incongruous to play a bright and 
lively prelude as an introduction to a de- 
voutly restful chant or to one that is written 
in a grave minor key. And, vice versa, 1t 
is equally incongruous to play a slow-timed, 
sombre, and mournful prelude or postlude 
to a chant that is written in a bright and 
festive vein. Hence the organist will have 
to make a close study of the pieces to be 
sung at divine service, if he wishes to make 
his preludes and postludes conformable as 
explained above. Realizing how important 
is this part of their task, good organists en- 
deavor to make all possible preparation for 
it at home, at least to the extent of entering 
into the liturgical spirit of the day on which 
they have church duties to perform. 


There is need of special care in the adap- 
tation of preludes, interludes, and postludes 
to contrapuntal vocal music written in the 
old Church modes and to Gregorian melo- 
dies—this wholly apart from the adaptation 
of such organ pieces to vocal Church music 
in the modern style. In this old contrapun- 
tal and Gregorian music the unity of tonal- 
ity (Church mode) is very pronounced, as is 
also, in the former case, the unity of (con- 
trapuntal) form; and hence it is indispensa- 
ble that the organ-playing which is meant to 
lead up to, or otherwise connect with, these 
styles of music, should be ef the same modal - 
and formal character. Now that this old 
classical contrapuntal Church music and the 
Gregorian Chant are again receiving due 
consideration, as is evidenced by a more 
frequent performance of this music, it be- 
comes a matter of duty for a Catholic 
Church organist thoroughly to acquaint 
himself with the Church modes and their 
harmonic relations and to study the works 
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of the old masters for the purpose of learn- 
ing how the old modes may be suitably har- 
monized. For, if these Church modes are, 
in harmonization, reduced to mere major 
and minor keys, as has been the practice for 
a long time, they will lose their character 
and some of their finest points of beauty. 
In addition, it is, of course, necessary to 
.make an analytical study of pieces com- 
posed in these old modes in order, if pos- 
sible, to find in them motifs for connective 
improvisation. I should add here, however, 
that some of these Gregorian and old con- 
trapuntal pieces are of such a peculiar 
character, that even capable organists are 
at a loss to know how to improvise a suit- 
able introduction for them. As a safeguard 
against going. too far astray in this matter 
and also as a. preventive against the admix- 
ture of foreign tone-combinations and mod- 
ern harmonies, Haberl, in his Magister 
Choralis, advises those not sufficiently 
versed in this sort of improvisation, to ad- 
here closely to the old masters; to study 
their compositions thoroughly; to copy, 
transpose as may be necessary, and learn to 
play correctly short sections of these old 
classical compositions or such parts as are 
of special merit, etc.; and also to purchase 
and study preludes and organ compositions 
written in the old style by modern com- 
posers. 


2. The Catholic organist as an accom- 
panist of Gregorian Chant. 


The purpose of an organ accompaniment 
to Gregorian Chant is to give a fuller effect 
to the Chant itself and to support the sing- 
ers. In many churches the custom prevails 
of playing an organ accompaniment not only 
to the concentus—the choir’s part—but also 
to the accentus—the chants sung by the 
priest at the altar. In the latter case, an or- 
gan accompaniment is decidedly out of 
place ; and serious, albeit fruitless objections 
have been raised against accompanying even 
the choir’s part of Gregorian Chant. It is 
beside our present purpose to expatiate on 
this difference of opinion; hence we shall 
confine our remarks to the practice at pres- 
ent in vogue in our churches. 


It is of prime importance that the accom- 
paniment to Gregorian Chant take its har- 
monic material from the Church modes, and 
that it eschew modern forms of harmony. 
Once a person has grasped and, as it were, 


absorbed the essence of the old modes and 
accustomed himself to the style of harmoni- 
zation that suits them so well, he will find a 
modern accompaniment to Gregorian Chant 
He will become more and more 
convinced that it is a waste of energy to 
try to blend the old and the new into what 
will, at best, be only a musical monstrosity. 
And he will also feel strongly impelled to 
search out and study the laws of Chant har- 
monization. Those who have not mastered 
the art of Chant harmonization to the point 
of correct and artistic extemporization,—it 
takes years of diligent study and practice to 
become a good ex tempore Chant accom- 
panist—ought to play from printed accom- 
paniments exclusively. 


unbearable. 


Let me add incidentally that the accom- 
paniment should, as a rule, be four-part, 
though it may be done in open or close har- 
mony, as the case may require. But, at all 
times, the strength of the organ-tone ought 
to be in proportion to the number of singers. 
For a numerically strong choir singing in 
a large church, the accompaniment will have 
to be relatively louder; moreover, in such a 
case, an accompaniment in open harmony 
will be preferable. At suitable moments, 
the accompaniment may even grow to five, 
six, or eight-part proportions. This fuller 
kind of harmonization will be wonderfully 
effective, if it is discreetly employed by a 
master organist to match a heightened ex- 
pression and climaxes in the singing. It goes 
without saying that excessive fullness of 
harmonization (the chords having too many 
notes, especially too many doubled notes) 
will not sound well. And it is equally self- 
evident that the organ accompaniment shall 
not be a figurative paraphrase of the Chant 
melodies; nor shall any coloratura or rapid 
passages or any other kind of distracting 
embellishments be injected into the Chant 
accompaniment, certainly never as little in- 
terludial interruptions of the singing. A 
variety in the registration, however, may be 
highly effective and is therefore admissible. 
Finally, let the organist endeavor to fit his 
accompaniment to the free rhythm of the 
Chant with all possible fluency and smooth- 
ness, never hurrying, never lagging behind; 
and let him also beware lest, by his awk- 
wardly chosen harmonies, the singing of in- 
tervals be rendered more difficult for the 
choir. 


(To be continued.) 











